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Congressional Quiz 





aqusetenr 


Q--Do Senators from the same state disagree 
very often on Senate roll-call votes? 


A--A Congressional Quarterly tabulation shows 
that the average Senate delegation split on 17 
percent of the roll-call 

votes in 1955, In 1953- 

54, Senate delegations 

split on 23 percent of the 

votes; in 1951-52, on 26 

percent, Mixed delega- 

tions (where one Senator 

is a Republican, the 

other a Democrat) dis- 

agreed 36 percent of the 

time -- more than solid 

Republican or solid 

Democratic delegations. Solid GOP delegations 
split on 11 percent of the votes, solid Democratic 
delegations on 14 percent of the votes. 


()--Which state’s Senators disagreed the most? 


A--Wyoming'’s JosephC, O'Mahoney, a Democrat, 
and Frank A, Barrett, a Republican, disagreed on 
47 percent of the Senate roll-call votes in 1955. 
Close behind were Arizona's Barry Goldwater, a 
Republican, and Carl Hayden, a Democrat, who 
split on 4% percent of the roll calls. Indiana's 
Homer E, Capehart and William E, Jenner, both 
Republicans, disagreed on 31 percent of the rec- 
ord votes, more often than any other one-party 
Senate delegation, Mississippi Democrats James 
QO, Eastland and John Stennis disagreed 29 percent 
of the time, more often than any other state's 
Democratic pair 


()--Which state's Senators agreed the most? 


votes on all 1955 roll calls in whichthey partici- 
pated. Republicans Carl T, Curtis and RomanL, 
Hruska, both of Nebraska, voted alike on 99 per- 
cent of the record votes, as did Rhode Island 
Democrats Theodore Francis Green and John O, 
Pastore. The highest agreement score registered 
by a mixed delegation: 77 percent agreement, by 
Delaware’s J, Allen Frear, Jr. (D) and John J, 
Williams (R). 


Q--How many of the 48 Governors, 96Senators, 
and 434 living Representatives are American 
Legion members? 


A--Among its 2,780,018 members, the American 
Legion has a majority of the nation’s Congress- 
men and governors. The breakdown: Governors, 
33; Senators, 59; Representatives, 241. 


()--What regions were represented by Congress- 
men who backed the bipartisan majority most 
often in 1955? 


A--On roll-call votes on which the majority of 
voting Democrats agreed with the majority of 
voting Republicans, western and midwestern 
Democrats were aligned 80 percent of the time 
with the bipartisan majority. CQ’s Bipartisan 
Support scores showed southern Democrats with a 
77 percent score, western Republicans scoring 76 
percent, eastern Democrats 75 percent, eastern 
Republicans 73 percent, southern Republicans 72 
percent, and midwestern Republicans 66 percent. 


NOTE: CQ Weekly Report pages on which additional 
data may be found: (1) 1103; (2) 1104; (3) 1104; (4) 
1118; (5) LLL. 


A--lowa’s Republican Senators, Bourke B, Hick- 
enlooper and Thomas E, Martin, cast identical 
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@ liow fast is justice in the federal courts? It’s slow, 
and judges and lawyers are worried 

@ Why the snail's pace? The increase in cases has 
outstripped the gain in number of judges and the greater 
work output per judge. 

@ What can be done to speed justice? The courts and 
the Justice Department want more judges, more money, 
and revision of laws to reduce the work load. 

@® What is the political complexion of the courts? Re- 
publican appointments under President Eisenhower's 
Administration have cut into Democratic dominance, but 
two out of three federal judges still are Democrats. 


Jammed Courts 


How far are the courts behind in their work? 


The backlog of civil cases in United States District 
Courts on June 30, 1955, totaled 68,832. A year earlier 
it was 68,431. 


Civil cases terminated in fiscal 1955 totaled 58,974 
-- an increase from the 57,903 cases wound up the 
previous year 


The criminal case backlog was lightened slightly, 
but only because the courts gave priority to criminal 
cases at the expense of civil litigation. New judges au- 
thorized in 1954 were assigned to criminal dockets. 


The number of criminal cases begun dropped from 
41,808 in fiscal 1954 to 35,310 in fiscal 1955. But most 
of the decrease was due to a reduction of 6,111 in immi- 
gration cases. ‘The Administrative Office of the U.S. 
Courts said the cutback in immigration cases was “‘not 
very significant from the standpoint of the federal 
judicial system."’ 


Non-immigration criminal cases begun declined 
from 26,011 in fiscal 1954 to 25,624, in fiscal 1955 
The backlog was reduced to 8,643, the lowest level since 
1951. 


In the Circuit Courts of Appeals, the backlog grew 
from 2,134 in fiscal 1954 to 2,175 in fiscal 1955 despite 
a 14 percent increase, to 3,654, in the number of cases 
disposed of in fiscal 1955. 


PIME LAG 
How long does it take the Courts to act on a case? 


The median time for disposition of civil cases which 
were terminated by trial in District Courts, with or 
without a jury, increased from 13.5 months in fiscal 1954 
to 14.6 months in fiscal 1955 These figures cover #6 
Districts; exclude the District of Columbia, Alaska, 
Canal Zone, Virgin Islands, andGuam, all of which handle 
local as well as federal cases 


WHAT CAUSES FEDERAL COURT DELAYS? 


The time lag for cases tried by a judge without a 
jury was 16,7 months in fiscal 1955. _ Litigants waited 
12.6 months for cases tried with a jury 


The districts with the most congested courts, and 
their median time lags in fiscal 1955 New York 
Southern, 45.9 months; New York Eastern, 45.1; Ohio 
Northern, 33.2; Pennsylvania Western, 32.4; Pennsylvania 
Eastern 31.6; and Colorado 29.5 


In 1947, 
months 


the median time lag on civilcases was nine 


Criminal dockets, the courts reported, were ‘‘ main- 
tained in a current condition’’ in 1955 


In the appellate courts, the median time from filing 
of a complete record to final disposition of a case in- 
creased from 7.1 months in fiscal 1954 to 7.3 months in 
fiscal 1955 The time from docketing in lower courts 
until an appellate decision was reached increased from 
21.4 to 23.9 months 


(For caseload and time lag im each distri yon table, p. lld2y 


Types of Cases 


What kinds of criminal cases are increasing? 

Cases involving transportation of stolen cars totaled 
3,603 in fiscal 1955, and liquor tax evasion Cases totaled 
3,968. The 1955 figures represented a6 percent increase 
over the fiscal 1954 levels in each of these areas, The 
biggest category, fraud and theft, increased 4 percent to 
8,482 cases in fiscal 1955, Income tax, narcotics 
violations, draft evasion, and juvenile delinquency cases 
declined 


IMMIGRATION CASES 


In what parts of the U.S. are 
major factor? 


Immigration Canes a 


Nearly all immigration Cases were tried in courts of 
the Mexican border area. The numbers of defendants in 
illegal immigration prosecutions in the five judicial dis- 
tricts concerned 


Defendants 


District lotal Per Judgeship 
lexas 

Southern 2,477 619 

Western 3,562 1,781 
Arizona 2,043 1,022 
California, Southern OKK 63 
New Mexico 24) 121 
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CIVIL CASES 
What are the main types of civil cases? 


A breakdown of the 59,375 civil cases filed in fiscal 
1955 


(Jnited States cases, total 20,150 
U.S, a plaintiff 15,748 
U.S. a defendant 4,402 

Private cases, total 39,225 
Federal question 7,190 
Diversity of citizenship 

(interstate) 19,123 
Admiralty 2,593 
Local (D.C,, Alaska, etc.) 10,319 


MOST NUMEROUS 


The most numerous cases were traffic-injury suits 
involving persons of more than one state, They totaled 
7,191, and are classified under ‘‘diversity of citizenship."’ 
Interstate contract suits accounted for 6,650 cases. 


Another phase of Court work -- supervision of bank- 
ruptcy cases handled by referees -- alsowas jammed up. 
Bankruptcy Cases pending increased 15 percent, to 
55,592 in fiscal 1955. ‘The number of bankruptcy cases 
filed was 59,404, 


Causes and Cures 


Why has the case backlog developed? Some ap- 
praisals: 


‘The increasing delay,...over the last 15 years is the 


result of a large increase of civil business,’’ according 
to a report by Director Henry P, Chandler of the Ad- 
ministrative Office of the U.S, Courts. Civilcases pend- 
ing increased from 29,394 in fiscal 1941 to 68,832 in 
fiscal 1955 -- again of 134 percent, Chandler said. 


‘The average private case takes two-tothree-fold 
as much time on the part of the judge as a government 
case,"’ he estimated, ‘‘Twenty-six judges,..during a three 
months’ period spent 5,082 hours on private civil cases 
as compared with 1,239 hours on United States civil cases 
and 1,963 hours on criminal cases,”' 


OFFICIALS “DISTURBED” 


Ihe executive branch of the government, as well as 
the judiciary, is concerned about the plight of the courts. 

The Department of Justice ‘‘is greatly disturbed by 
the continuing accumulation of pending cases and the 
consequent delays in disposing of matters in the federal 
courts," Deputy Attorney General William P, Rogers 
Sept. 19, reportedto the Judicial Conference of the United 
States 

The situation ‘‘has become almost chronic’’ and un- 
less corrected ‘‘may become a disgrace to our nation,”’ 
Rogers said 


Referring to the human cost of court congestion, 
Rogers said ‘‘justice delayed in many cases is justice 
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denied Resentment arising from injustice may inflict 
wounds more lasting and more painful than physical 
injury.’”’ 


Chandler told the Judicial Conference: ‘‘The con- 
gestion and delay in civil cases...is a serious evil,’’ 
The loss to litigants due to delay is ‘‘sometimes acute,’’ 
he added. 


He described the logjam in some metropolitan dis- 
tricts as ‘‘deplorable,’’ said unless judgeships were added 
in a number of other districts, serious backlogs would 
spread to additional courts. 


LEGISLATION 


The courts and the Justice Department have asked 
Congress for legislative relief. Numerous bills tocarry 
out the proposals were introduced during the 1955 session. 
Only one bill of importance to the courts -- a pay raise 
for judges and Justice Department officials -- was 
enacted. 


The pay raise law (PL. 9), which also increased 
salaries for Congressmen, the Vice President, and the 
Speaker of the House, was signed March 2, Raises for 
the judiciary: 


@® Chief Justice of the United States, from $25,500 to 
$35,500, 

@® Associate Justices of the Supreme Court, from 
$25,000 to $35,000. 

@ Judges of Circuit Courts of Appeals, Court of Claims, 
Court of Customs and Patent Appeals, Court of Military 
Appeals from $17,500 to $25,500, 

® Chief Judge of the District Court for the District of 
Columbia, from $15,500 to $23,000, 

® Judges of Districts Courts, Customs Court, and Tax 
Court, from $15,000 to $22,500. 


The legislation also increased pay for Justice De- 
partment officers who place cases before federal courts: 


@ Deputy Attorney General, from $17,500 to $21,000, 

® Solicitor General, from $17,500 to $20,500. 

® Assistant Attorneys General (except the Assistant for 
Administration), from $15,000 to $20,000, 

® Maximum salaries for United States Attorneys were 
increased from $15,000 to $20,000. Salaries for assistant 
and special U.S, Attorneys were raised from $12,000 to 
$15,000 


More Judgeships 


Congress did not act in 1955 on an appeal from the 
Judicial Conference for 19 additional District Court 
judgeships and one additional judgeship in the Circuit 
Court of Appeals. Thirty-five bills were introduced to 
increase the number of judges. Hearings were held in 
the House and Senate. 


Congress in 1954 created 30 new judgeships: Three 
in Circuit Courts of Appeals, 21 in District Courts, and 
six temporary District Court judgeships. (See CQ 
Almanac, Vol. X, 1954, p. 401.) In 1949, six Circuit 
and 21 District judgeships were created. (See CQ 
Almanac, Vol. V, 1949, p. 572.) 











MISCELLANEOUS 


Other 1955 bills -- pending for 1956 -- dealing with 
the courts include: 


® HR 5007 -- Remove from federal jurisdictiondiver- 
sity of citizenship (interstate) cases involving less than 
$10,000, raising the cut-off point from $3,000 These 
cases are made up largely of contract and automobile 
suits, Comprise one of the federal courts’ biggest loads. 
Officials estimate the bill would eliminate 39 percent of 
the contract cases and 13 percent of the personal-injury 
Cases, 


No action 


@ HR 3142, 3229, 3881, 4103 -- Pay counsel appointed 
by federal courts to represent indigent defendants in 
criminal cases. The Judicial Conference said the legisla- 
tion was needed to fulfill the constitutional guarantee that 
the accused shall ‘‘have the assistance of counsel for his 
defense.’’ 

No action 


Political Complexion 


How much has the political balance of the federal 
courts shifted under the Eisenhower administration? 


Seventy-seven of the President’s nominees to the 
federal courts have been confirmed. They include the 
Chief Justice and one Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court, 


All but three were Republicans. The exceptions, all 
Democrats, were two Lisenhower backers from |.ouisiana 
-- Benjamin C, Dawkins, Jr., and Edwin F, Hunter, Jr 
both named to the Louisiana Western District Court -- 
and Charles J. Vogel, appointed to a North Dakota District 
judgeship under the Democrats, and named to the Lighth 
Circuit Court of Appeals under the GOP. 


The Eisenhower appointments shifted the political 
breakdown, which was heavily Democratic under two 
decades of Democratic administrations, to a division of 
220 Democrats, 117 Republicans, and one judge of un- 
known affiliation. kight of the 346 judgeships were 
vacant on Oct. 14. 


Confirmation fights developed in 1954 over the 
nomination of Chief Justice Ekarl Warrenandin1955 over 
the nomination of John Marshall Harlan, a judge of the 
Second Circuit Court of Appeals, to be an Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court, 


PENDING FOR 1956 


The President made five District Court recess ap- 
pointments in 1955. The five appointees took office pend- 
ing submission of their nominations tothe Senate in 1956. 
fhe appointees: Joseph T. Lieb, Florida Southern 
District; R. Dorsey Watkins, Maryland; ©, William Kraft, 
Jr., Pennsylvania Eastern; and William 8, Herlands and 
John M, Cashin, New York Southern, 


Also pending are seven nominations on which the 
Senate did not act in 1955. The posts remain vacant 
pending Senate action in 1956. The District Court 
nominations: Alabama Middle District, New York 
Southern, New York Western, South Dakota, and Alaska. 
The Circuit Court of Appeals nominations: Fourth and 


District of Columbia Circuits. Also vacant is one judge 
ship on the Court of Customs and Patent Appeals; no 
nomination Or appointment has been made, 


Opposition developed on the two Circuit Court of 
Appeals nominations, Solicitor General Simon L, Sobe- 
loff (R Md.) was named July 14 to the Fourth Circuit, 
and Assistant Attorney General Warren bk, Burger (BR 
Minn.) was nominated June 21 to the Districtof Columbia 
Circuit. 


Sen. Strom Thurmond (D S.C.) said he opposed 
Sobeloff's confirmation because the nominee ‘‘has been a 
strong advocate of integration of races in the public 
schools.’ 


Sens. James O, Eastland (l) Miss.) and Olin), John 


ston(D) S.C.) asked the Senate Judiciary Committee to 
postpone action on Sobeloff, saying they were studying his 
“connection with the recent Peters case and other as- 
pects of his public record and utterances."" (Dr, John 
Peters successfully appealed his dismissal, on loyalty 


grounds, as a Public Health Service consultant, ) 


As Solicitor General, Sobeloff normally would have 
handled the government's Case against Peters before the 
Supreme Court, but he neither signed the government's 
brief nor argued the case, It was handled instead by 
Burger 


Burger was one of the Republican National Conven 
tion floor managers for Harold | Stassen in 1952 
Stassen released his delegates to Mr Lisenhower 


Political Party Affiliation 


Current membership of federal courts: 


Court Democrats Republicons Vacancies | 
Supreme 6 j 0 
Circuit 14 22 2 | 
District 159 KS ) 
Claims 4 l 0 
Customs & Pat 
ent Appeals 5 l | 
Customs 4 ) 0) 
TOTAL 220 117 M 


Note: Affiliation of one District Court judge ia unknown.) 


LISENHOWER APPOINTEES 


Cow Contirmed Pending 1955 Recess 
Nominees Nominations Appointees 
Supreme v4 Q 0 
Circuit ] 2 0 
| District 5 5 
| Claims | 0) 0) 
Customs & Pat- 
ent Appeals 0 0) 0 
Customs 2 0) 0 
TOTAL 7 4 | 
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DISTRICT COURTS CASELOAD, FISCAL 1955 


Col.1-- Average number of months between civil Headnotes 
case filing, disposition. 

Col, 2 -- Number of Judgeships. 

Col. 3 -- Civil caseload for each Judgeship. 

Col. 4 -- Criminal caseload for each Judgeship.* 


* Excludes immigration cases. (See p. 1139.) 
| Fewer than 25 trials in 1955; average based on 1954 and 1955 trials 
| Fewer than 25 trials in 1954 and 1955 combined 
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On State Finances 














WHAT’S FUTURE OF KESTNBAUM REPORT? 


® How can federal, state, and local governments co- 
operate most effectively? 

@ Congress assigned the Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations to seek some of the answers. The Com- 
mission's June 28, 1955, report won little attention during 
the Congressional adjournment rush. 

® What did the Commission recommend? 

@ What, if any, implementing action has been taken? 

@® Who were the Commission's members? 

@® What is the status of finances -- a basic index of 
government -- at the state level? 


Membership 


Who were the Commission's members? 


The 25-member Commission was established in 1953 
(See CQ Almanac, Vol. IX, 1953, pp. 438ff.) Meyer Kestn- 
baum, Chicago businessman and president of the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development, replaced Clarence Ek, 
Manion as chairman April 21, 1954. Manion resigned 
Feb. 17, 1954, after a policy dispute with the White 
House. (See CQ Almanac, Vol. X, 1954, p. 406.) Deaths 
and resignations led to several other replacements. The 
Members who signed the final report to President Eisen- 
hower: 


Appointees of the President: 


Meyer Kestnbaum, chairman; ex-Gov. Alfred Ek, 
Driscoll (R N.J., 1947-53), vice chairman; Prof. William 
Anderson, University of Minnesota; President l.awrence 
A. Appley, American Management Association; ex-Gov 
John S, Battle (D Va., 1950-54); Vice President John F., 
Burton, Cornell University; Marion B, Folsom, then 
Under Secretary of Treasury, later Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare; ex-Mayor Charles Henderson (R) 
of Youngstown, Ohio; Oveta Culp Hobby, then Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare; ex-Gov. Sam H, Jones 
(D La., 1940-44); Chancellor Clark Kerr, University of 
California; Alice K, Leopold, Department of lL.abor; Ad- 
ministrator Val Peterson, Federal Civil Defense Ad- 
ministration; Gov. Allan Shivers (ID Texas); ex-Gov. Dan 
Thornton (R Colo., 1951-55), 


Appointees of Vice President Richard M, Nixon, as 
President of the Senate: 


Sens. Hubert H,. Humphrey (D Minn.), Alan Bible (D 
Nev.), Wayne Morse (D Ore.), Andrew F, Schoeppel 
(R Kan.), and John M, Butler (R Md.), 


Appointees of the Speaker of the House: 


Reps. John D, Dingeli (D Mich., 1933-55), who died 
Sept. 19, 1955; Brooks Hays (D Ark.); James |, Dolliver 
(R lowa); Harold C, Ostertag (R N.Y.) and Angier L.. 
Goodwin (R Mass., 1943-55). 


Major Recommendations 
What did the Commission recommend? 


Findings were for the most part general and noncon- 
troversial Exceptions were recommendations con- 
cerning Civil defense, school aid, highways, and soil con- 
servation The Commission’s major recommendations 


ADMINISTRATIVE STEPS 


Special Assistant -- ‘There should be a special 
assistant in the executive office of the President to serve 
with a small staff as the President's chief aide and ad- 
visor On state and local relationships.... He would be the 
coordinating center 


Advisory Board -- ‘‘An Advisory Board on Inter- 
governmental Relations would be appointed by the Presi- 
dent.... 

‘‘In addition to calling regular and special meetings 
of this board, the special assistant would act for the 
President in convening meetings of governors, mayors, 
and others, te would collaborate with the Treasury 
Department in arranging confe rences for the over-all con- 
sideration of national-state-local fiscal adjustments,”’ 


Assistant Secretaries -- “‘The Bureau of the Budget 
could profitably intensify its concern with over-all fiscal 
aspects of national-state-local relations. 

‘In certain of the departments, at least, assistant 
secretaries should be designated to deal with broad ques - 
tions of national-state-local adjustments arising in the 
department's work (The Departments of Agriculture 
and of Health, Education, and Welfare already had such 
arrangements, ) 


ROLE OF CONGRESS 


“Congress is urged to provide the funds necessary 
to accomplish these objectives."’ (No amount is suggested 
in the report.) “It is hoped that Congress, even more 
than in the past, will give attentiontothe over-all aspects 
of intergovernmental relations when considering particu- 
lar measures, and will systematically invite representa- 
tives of state and local levels to participate in all relevant 
hearings. It may be helpful to maintain active subcom- 
mittees on intergovernmental relations inthe Committees 
on Government Operations.’’ (The House Government 
Operations Committee already had an Intergovernmental 
Relations Subcommittee. ) 


MINIMUM STANDARDS 
‘‘When a national minimum standard is imposed ina 
field where uniformity is not imperative, the right of 
states to set more rigorous standards should be carefully 
preserved.”’ 
STATE FINANCES 
Reappraisal -- ‘‘The Commission believes that each 


state should undertake a searching reappraisal of its 
fiscal policies, including the constitutional and statutory 
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limitations on its taxation and borrowing activities, the 
limitations on the fiscal powers of local governments, the 
systems Of property tax administration, and the financial 
aids it is providing its subdivisions.”’ 


Overlapping Taxes -- ‘‘When furthertax reductions 
are possible, the Commission urges the ¢ ‘ong ress to give 
full consideration to the problems of tax overlapping along 
with the other factors,..which must also be weighed in tax 
reduction decisions, While the Commission believes that 
complete separation of revenue sources is not practical 
at this time, it sees merit in reducing the overlapping 


which now exists 


Payments in lieu of Taxes -- ‘““The Commission 
recommends that the national government inaugurate a 
broad system of payments in lieu of property taxes to 
state and local governments.’’ (Congress in 1955 pro- 
vided for such payments on property formerly owned by 
the now defunct Reconstruction Finance Corporation, RFC 
paid taxes, but the agencies which took overthe property 
did not.) 


PROGRAMS AND POLICIES 


Highways -- ‘The Commission recommends that the 
expanded highway program be financed substantially ona 
pay-as-you-go basis and that Congress provide additional 
revenues for this purpose, primarily from increased 
motor fuel taxes.’’ (A bill along these lines, sponsored by 
Rep, George H, Fallon (DMd.), was rejected by the House 
July 27, as was the Administration's plan for bond 
financing. See CQ) Weekly Report, p, 922,) 

I:ducation -- ‘' The Commission does not recommend 
a general program of federal financial assistance toele- 
mentary and secondary education, believing that the states 
have the capacity to meet their educational requirements 
However, where, upon a Clear factual finding of need and 
lack of resources, it is demonstrated that one or more 
states do not have sufficient tax resources to support 
an adequate school system, the national government, 
through some appropriate means, would be justified in 
assisting such states temporarily in financing the con- 
struction of school facilities -- exercising particular 
caution to avoid interference by the national government 
in educational processes or programs."’ 


Civil Defense -«- ‘The Commission recommends that 
Congress amend the Federal Civil Defense Act as follows: 

“a. To reallocate responsibility for civil defense 
from a primary state and local responsibility to a re- 
sponsibility of the national government, with states and 
localities retaining an important supporting role, 

““b. ‘To provide that the national government will be 
responsible for over-all planning and direction of the 
civil defense effort, development of civil defense policies 
and technical doctrine, and stimulation of interstate co- 
operation; and that states and localities will be responsi- 
ble for day-to-day planning operations and the adaptation 
of national policies and doctrine to local situations,”’ 


Soil Conservation -- ‘It is recommended.,,.that the 
present program of soil conservation technical assistance 
to farmers be continued as presently organized and 
operated; with the provision, however, that in any state 
which, in order to improve, expand, and participate more 
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fully in the program, submits a plan...satisfactory to the 
Secretary of Agriculture, and which agrees to appropriate 
funds sufficient to provide for such expansion and im- 
provement..., the program may be placed upon a grant-in- 
aid basis, with state administration...under the super- 
vision of the Soil Conservation Service.’’ 


Soil Conservation Payments -- ‘‘It is recommended 
that the Secretary of Agriculture implement...those pro- 
visions of the basic legislation governing agricultural 
conservation payments that call for state administration 
of the payments.... Federal payments would be rendered 
to the states, based upon state plans approved by the 
Secretary of Agriculture.”’ 


FEW DISSENTS 


Although dissents from the foregoing and other 
recommendations were expressed by varying numbers of 
Commission members, Only one dissent was registered 
on the report as a whole, Sen. Morse dissented on the 
degree of emphasis placed upon the respective roles of 
state and national governments, saying the report ‘‘goes 
too far in playing down the doctrine of federal sovercign- 
ty.’" Rep. Dingell said that, because he had been unable 
to participate fully in the Commission’s work, he dis- 
associated himself from the report without indicating 
approval or disapproval. 


Action Taken 


What, if any, action has been taken to implement the 
recommendations? 


® The White House June 15 appointed ex-Gov. Howard 
Pyle (R Ariz., 1951-55), an administrative assistant to 
the President, as deputy assistant to the President for 
intergovernmental relations. 


® The White House July 11 appointed Commission 
Chairman Kestnbaum a consultant to the President, to 
follow through on recommendations both of the Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Relations and the Second 
(Hoover) Commission on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the government 


® Budget Bureau Director Rowland R, Hughes Aug. 25 
directed all federal departments and agencies to submit 
by Sept. 30 their views on Kestnbaum Commission recom- 
mendations relating to their own areas of activity. 


® As of Oct, 21, no action had been taken to set up the 
recommended Presidential Advisory Board, 


OUTLOOK FOR POLICY PROPOSALS 


® By backing a pay-as-you-go highway program, the 
Commission aligned itself with the majority of Democrats 
in Congress in opposition to the GOP Administration's 
bond plan, The controversy probably will be renewed in 
1956 

® Most school aid proposals scheduled for considera- 
tion in Congress in 1956 go well beyond the Commission's 
recommendation on the extent of federal aid, 


® The Commission's position that the federal govern- 
ment should take the initiative in civil defense reflects 
the viewpoint of most state and local authorities, but runs 
counter to the Eisenhower Administration's position 





STATE REVENUE, SPENDING, DEBT IS GOING UP 


Hiow is the issue of intergovernmental relations con- 


> 


nected to state finances According to the Commission 
‘If states are to assume a larger share of govern- 
mental activities in the future, changes will have to be 
made to help overcome serious financial problems.”’ 
Jasic to these problems is the need and demand for in- 
reasing state outlays 


What is the status of finances at the state level? The 
general outline, ‘rom latest Census Bureau figures 


SUMMARY OF STATE FINANCES 


State revenue, borrowing, expenditures, outstanding 
debt and cash and security holdings all increased from 
fiscal 1953 to fiscal 1954, and at arate (except for reve- 
nue and cash and security holdings) substantially greater 
than the increase from fiscal 1952 to 1953. Dollar 
amounts are in millions; percentage changes are in- 
creases except where otherwise noted; some columns do 
not add to totals because of rounding 
| % Change!  [% Ch 

o Change | ange 
1954 1953 | '53 to '54|1952)'52 to ‘53 


Revenue $18,834 $17,979 4.8 $16,815 6.9 
Borrowing 2,239 35 5.7 1,147 17,8 
ereleeae $ “ ore aern tp 
INCOMI $21,073 $19,3: .O $17,962 
ixpenditures $18,686 $15.834 
Debt redemp. = ee 3. _ 495 
OUTGO $19,183 § $16,329 
Debt outstanding $ 9,600 $ 6,874 
Cash & security 


holdings $25,536 $23,663 


BREAKDOWN OF REVENUI 


laxes $11,089 $10,552 > $ 9.857 
Intergovern- 
mental 2,761 4.4 2,485 
(Charges, etc ha 1,198 1 O87 
GENERAI P 7 —. 
REVENUI $15,299 $14,511 $13,429 
l_iquor stores ., 974 $ 96 O8 §$ 924 
Insurance trust _ 2,560 — 2,501 2.4 2,462 
REVENUI $18,834 $17,979 4.8 $16,815 


BREAKDOWN OF TA 


Sales & gross 
receipts © 6,573 $ 6,209 
Licenses 1,707 1,630 
Indiv, income 1 004 969 
Corp. income 2 S10 
Property 59] 365 
Death & gift 247 222 
Severance $12 246 
Other a ) 
FAXES $11,089 $10,552 


BREAKDOWN OP EXPENDITURES 


General exp $15,787 $14,677 ’6 $13,609 
|_iquor stores 803 57 6.0 123 
Insurance trust 2,096 1,416 48.1 1,413 


rOTAI $18,686 $16,850 10.9 $15,834 


BREAKDOWN OF GENERAL EXPENDITURI 


L-ducation $ 4,656 $ 4,382 63 $ 4,026 
Highways 4,126 3,584 15.1 3,290 
Public welfare 2,552 2,514 1.5 2,386 
Health and 

hospitals 1,402 Lewes 6 
Natural resour- 

CCh 
Public safety 
General control 
Emplmt, security 

administration 
Non-highway trans- 

portation 
Housing & commun- 

ity development 14 13 
Miscellaneous | 344 1,26 


2 


LOTAI $15,787 $14,6 


vanlable 


State Highlights 


® General revenue in fiscal 1954 topped 1953 general 
revenue in 43 states The increase exceeded 15 percent 
in Connecticut and Delaware live states sustained 
declines Alabama, Arkansas, Khode Island, Vermont, 


and West Virginia 


® General expenditures in 1954 -- for such items ae 
education, highways, public welfare rose in 40 states 
Increases of more than 15 percent appeared in Indiana, 
New Jersey, Ohio, South Carolina, and West Virginia 
Decreases of more than 5 percent appeared in Delaware, 
lowa, Montana, Nebraska, North Carolina, and Oklahoma 


® The sixteen states which operate liquor stores took 
in $974 million from this source in 1954 and spent $803 
million for operations, Surplus: $171 million 


® Total debt outstanding increased in 1954 in 32 states 
Almost one-half of the $2,239, 


000,000 borrowed by states in 1954 was accounted for by 


decreased in 16 state: 
Indiana, New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania 


® Thirty-one states collected $1 billion from individual 
income taxes in 1954, Of this amount, New York alone 
collected one-third -- $351 million 


® Wide variations in the proportions of income and 
outgo handled by states 4s compared to local governments 
persisted in 1954 In New Jersey, for example, tax 
revenue was distributed as follow State government, 
26 percent; local governments, 1 percent In New 
Mexico, the proportions were reversed: State govern- 
ment, 7/9 percent; local governments, 21 percent, (See 


Col of table, p, 1146.) 


Week « nding Oct 








STATE FINANCES SUMMARY, FISCAL 1954 


(Dollar Amounts In Thousands) 


ALABAMA 
ARIZONA 
ARKANSAS 
CALIFORNIA 
COLORADO 
CONNECTICUT 
DELAWARE 
FLORIDA 
GEORGIA 
IDAHO 


ILLINOIS 
INDIANA 

IOWA 

KANSAS 
KENTUCKY 
LOUISIANA 
MAINE 
MARYLAND 
MASS ACHUSETTS 
MICHIGAN 


MINNESOTA 
MISSISSIPPI 
MISSOURI 
MONTANA 
NEBRASKA 
NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW JERSEY 
NEW MEXICO 
NEW YORK 


NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO 

OKLAHOMA 
OREGON 
PENNSYLVANIA 
RHODE ISLAND 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 


TEXAS 

UTAH 
VERMONT 
VIRGINIA 
WASHINGTON 
WEST VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 
WYOMING 


ALL STATES 


Ray 
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Total 
Revenue 
1954 


$ 306,298 
135,375 
164,451 

2,002,565 
197,549 
246,877 

63,084 
366,385 
352,526 
84,928 


799,221 
414,239 
326,145 
213,689 
230,972 
482,662 
115,433 
253,638 
560,038 
1,059,529 


381,689 
192,776 
375,306 
100,676 
111,497 
41,090 
74,316 
466,204 
138,965 
1,924,045 


432,142 
96,154 
1,089,923 
316,993 
266,392 
1,197,046 
99,265 
237,483 
73,646 
305,984 


774,767 
107,949 

48,794 
389,690 
510,232 
235,467 
401,846 

67,588 


$18,833,529 


from Fiscal {| Spending 


% Change Total 
1953 1954 


as 


$ 296,496 
123,011 
158,274 
1,967,107 
197,890 
219,607 
63,396 
342,661 
360,957 
84,857 


or 
. > 


*e 


DPonwoKoOAooa 


164,154 
449,539 
322,975 
212,498 
247,904 
449,213 
116,799 
281,762 
599,700 
028,087 


eONnAK wWeE Oe BS 
. . . . . . . *. « * 
Qeurcas8asaooaoc 


352,882 
197,259 
354,717 
96,067 
103,926 
38,550 
73,974 
521,784 
119,583 
1,814,051 


* e +. «4 @ 
AIoeoelo@- + & & 


_— 


5 
9. 
9 
0 
2 
7 
6 
3 
0 
2 


428,483 
90,500 
1,038,106 
314,614 
298,201 
1,259,360 
98,085 
273,093 
72,059 
306,380 


Pe ooeoreTs 
SNMOIBoOeK wy 


687,290 
112,290 

50,491 
393,610 
514,520 
322,066 
406 ,662 

60,890 


SSM RWOAMS 
oro OF Ke we 


— 


4.8% $18,686,380 


% Change | Total Debt 
from Fiscal | Outstanding 
1953 1954 


4.1% $ 72,741 
5.3 2,998 
2.2 123,261 
13.3 794,557 
13.0 20,870 
16.5 385,531 
-2.8 125,035 
10.9 77,663 
10.8 192,960 
13.6 1,163 


332,264 
316,906 
29,205 
5,295 
19,123 
216,167 
118,004 
266,865 
495,983 
455,438 


1 
2 


SAIN SOCA2orwens 
- PPK ORD HL ODS 


bo 


95,835 
75,702 
15,064 
45,429 
3,228 
1,429 
41,930 
677,680 
28,236 
1,176,299 


! 
_ 


SROfN ONIONS 


mete aatsoh 


~~ 
*. . 


bo te 


= 


298,601 

26,355 
473,205 
-5.2 124,376 
-1.7 183,848 
15.7 1,178,184 
11.7 58,342 
26.6 169,676 

9.2 9,164 
10.3 122,082 


t& 
— 
ao 


11.0 110,433 
8.7 3,154 
14.2 5,288 
5.2 33,389 
7.8 293,440 
24.0 288,569 
6.8 4,844 
10.7 3,853 


10.9% $9,599,664 


SOURCE BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 


% Change 
from Fiscal] 
1953 


-0.7% 
7.9 
“1.7 
15.1 
23.9 
45.6 
13.2 
8.5 
174.5 
-5.1 


~1.4 
1,207.7 
~4.7 
16.4 
87.7 
1.9 
83.1 
13.9 
17.3 
27.3 


State % of State 
and Local Taxes 
1953 


69.2% 
61.8 
71.8 
52.5 
50.3 
46.2 
72.0 
57.2 
64.6 
47.9 


42.2 
52.4 
43.8 
47.5 
59.5 
75.9 
48.8 
53.7 
40.4 
58.1 


49.3 
64.0 
49.4 
45.4 
36.8 
47.6 
38.6 
25.9 
78.9 
39.2 


72.3 
51.7 
50.4 
69.5 
53.9 
49.4 
53.0 
73.9 
39.4 
64.6 


52.1 
52.6 
53.9 
59.8 
68.7 
71.5 
46.0 
57.6 


50.5% 











| In This Section... 


® Three Men, Two Firms File as Lobbyists 
® Pressure Points 








LOBBYIST REGISTRATIONS 


[wo representatives of power interests and one each 
from groups representing watch importers, veterans, and 
insurance Companies were among five registrations filed 
under the Federal Regulation of lobbying Act between 
Oct, 7-14 

Individual filers included Samuel W, Anderson, 
Harold A, Houser, and Powers L.use, 

One public relations firm, David W, Evans & Asso- 
ciates, and one firm of accountants, Touche, Niven 
Bailey & Smart, also registered, 


EMPLOYER -- American Watch 1700 K 
St. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Registrant -- SAMUEL W. ANDERSON, president, 
American Watch Association, 1700 K St. N.W,, Washing- 
ton 6, D.C, Filed 10/10/55. 

Legislative Interest -- ‘‘Jewel substitutes in watch 
movements and any other legislative proposal.,.which 
affects the interests of the Association, Against HR 7466 
and HR 7467.’ The bills would amend the Tariff Act of 
1930 by redefiniry substitutes for jewels in imported 
watch movements, 


Association, 


EMPLOYER - The National Committee for Insurance 
Taxation, 221 N, LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Ill 

Registrant -- TOUCHE, NIVEN, BAILEY & SMART, 
Accountants, 208 S, LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill, Filed 
10/11/55. 

lLegislative Interest -- 
insurance companies.”’ 

Compensation -- ‘‘$17.50 an hour,”’ 


‘Taxation of fire and casualty 


EMPLOYER Pennsylvania-Ohio-New York Commit- 
tee on Low Cost Niagara-St, Lawrence Power, P.O, Box 
187, North Baltimore, Ohio, 

Registrant -- POWERS LUSE, 
Ohio, Filed 10/7/55. 

Legislative Interest -- ‘‘To secure passage of the 
lehman bill S 1823 to authorize certain works in the 
Niagara River.’’ 5 1823, the Niagara Redevelopment Act 
of 1955, would direct the Federal Power Commission to 


North Baltimore, 


issue a license for the construction and operation of a 
power project,,.to the New York State Power Authority. 
It also would require such power to be developed and 
distributed primarily for rural and domestic consumers, 
secondarily for industries and private utilities, 


Pressures on Congress 


EMPLOYER Retired Officers Association, 1616 | 
St. N.W., Washington 6, D.C, 

Registrant -- HAROLD A, HOUSER, legislative 
liaison officer, Retired Officers Association, 1616 1 St. 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C, Filed 10/11/55, 

l.egislative Interest -- ‘‘Any and all legislation per- 
tinent to the rights, benefits, privileges, and obligations of 
retired officers, male and female, regular and reserve, 
and their dependents and survivors, of whatever nature 

Compensation -- $500 monthly 


EMPLOYER Upper Colorado River Grass Roots, Inc., 
Grand Junction, Colo, 

Registrant -- DAVID W, EVANS ANI) ASSOCIATES, 
public relations firm, Phillips Petroleum Bldg., Salt 
|.ake City, Utah. Filed 10/10/55 

Legislative Interest -- ‘‘Advocating passage of S 
900 and HR 3383 (Upper Colorado River Project,)"’ The 
two bills would authorize construction of the Upper Colo- 
rado River Storage project, 





PRESSURE POINTS 


RELIGION -- Glenn |.. Archer, executive director of 
Protestants and Other Americans United for Separation 
of Church and State, Oct, 14 said the Senate Judiciary 
Constitutional Rights Subcommittee tried to suppress 
‘‘the facts concerning religious liberty and church-state 
Archer released the text of testimony pre- 


separation, 
pared for oral presentation at 
freedom scheduled for the week of Oct, 3, but later 

Archer gave examples of what he called ‘‘ex 
violations of the First Amendment, cited the 


hearings on religious 


cancelled, 
tensive”’ 
“promotion of sectarian 
schools by Protestants as well as Catholics, (See CQ) 
Weekly Report, p, 1122.) 


HOMEWORK ‘Now is the time 
fective legislative work can be done (by) visits to Con- 
gressmen back home on vacation,’’ according to William 
\. Hanscom, legislative director for the Oil, Chemical 
ind Atomic Workers International Union, (ClO, Inan Oct, 
10 articie in the Union's 
special interests that lobby for support 


religion’’ in tax-supported 


when the most ef- 


newspaper Hanscom said “many 
..work on a full- 


time year-dround basis.’’ He said Union members could 
‘‘be equally effective if they will take a few minutes to 


make a personal call on their Representatives.’ 


CORRECTION 


‘Pressure Points,'’ 
$0 report b 


Page 1115, Column 2 -- Under 
| oreign | rade 
the League of Women Voters on 4 nationwide survey of 
the effects of foreign trade on individual Communities 
, two-thirds of the firma interviewed 
in export, More than half...of the 


item should read A Sept 


In Union County, NJ. 
engaged executive 
ontacted preferred tariffs to be lowered or remain un 
changed, in preference to increased protectioniam, The 
when completed, was started 


project, to total 200 survey 


in 1955 


Week ending Oct, 21, 19 











On Farm Lobbies 














LAND RENTAL SYSTEMS TO BE ‘56 ISSUE 


® Where do the farm lobbies stand on Jand rental as 
a system for helping farmers? {leaders seem to favor 
the approach, differ on details, 


® }iow would land rental work? ‘The government would 
pay farmers to cut back surplus-producing acreage. 


® Hlow would that help? Advocates say reduced acre- 
age would balance supply and demand of crops, and rent 
payments would boost farm income, 


@® What would the program be called? How would it tie 
into present production-control programs? What are the 
arguments for and against it? Which farm groups support 
or oppose the concept? 


The Proposals 


What would the land-rental program be called? 
‘|. eased acreage, soil fertility bank,’’ ‘‘conservation 
acreage reserve,’’ or ‘‘contracted acreage,’’ depending 
upon which of the 15 proposals currently under study 
was accepted, 


How would the program operate? The Department 
of Agriculture would provide an incentive to farmers to 
plant a certain portion of their land in soil-building 
crops, withdrawing it from crops for home consumption 
or marketing, 


How would it tie into existing production-control 
programs? Existing law allows the Department of Agri- 
culture to restrict output of surplus crops through acre- 
age allotments and marketing quotas, ifthey are approved 
by a two-thirds majority of farmers, In 1955, about 37 
million acres were diverted by government acreage 
allotments from production of the six ‘‘basic’’ crops: 
Wheat, corn, cotton, rice, peanuts, and tobacco, 


Acreage-allotment and marketing-quota plans are 
weakened by the fact that farmers use land that has been 
diverted from production of basic crops to grow other 
crops -- such as soybeans, oats, and sorghums, Result: 
New output records for crops grown on diverted acres, 


The ‘‘leased-acreage’’ program and other land- 
adjustment proposals would be designed to strengthen 
existing production controls, If a wheat farmer cut his 
acreage, he would plant, perhaps, grass -- instead of 
shifting the surplus headache to other commercial crops, 


Would the new ‘‘leased-acreage"’ programs affect 
only the land now diverted under acreage allotments? 
Under some proposals, yes. Farmers who have already 
diverted acreage would get rental payments to entice them 
to plant soil-conseérving, rather than commercial « rops. 
But under other suggested plans, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture would determine additional acreage, over and 
above that affected by current controls, to be set aside. 
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Pros and Cons 


What are the arguments for and against adoption 
of a new program to restrict the acreage of land used 
for growing certain crops? Advocates of sucha plan 
claim it would: 


® Facilitate control of farm output by helping pre- 
vent farmers from diverting acres from basic crops 
to other commodities. 

® Shore up sagging farm income and prices. 

® Help build up fertility reserves in the 


But opponents of the concept say it would: 


® |.ead to further federal encroachment on farm- 
ers’ freedom to plan and conduct their own enter- 





prises. 

© Result in increased grazing (on the acreage set 
aside), and thereby present livestock and dairy pr - 
ducers with unfair, subsidized competition, 

® Achieve the goal of conservation less effectively 
than would acceleration of existing conservation 
programs. 





How, specifically, would this be done? Here is how 
a ‘‘leased-acreage’’ plan might operate: 


® The Secretary of Agriculture would determine the 
total acreage of farm land not needed for commercial 
production. 

@ This total would be apportioned among the states and, 
in turn, allocated by each state to counties, County 
officials would then inform individual farmers exactly 
how many acres should be withdrawn from production to 
qualify them to participate in the program. 

@® The Secretary would enter into an annual agreement 
with the individual farmers under whichthe grower wouid 
agree to use certain soil and water conservation prac- 
tices on the acreage set aside. In return, the farmers 
would receive some form of incentive payment from the 
government, 

@ The amount to be paid individual farmers would be 
determined by county committees, subject to public hear- 
ings held in the county, and possible disapproval by the 
Secretary. 


Would farmer participation be voluntary or compul- 
sory? Under most proposals, voluntary; although price- 
support assistance would be denied farmers who refused 
to cooperate, 


How would the program be financed? Most current 
recommendations favor a Congressional appropriation of 
funds from the U.S, Treasury. 


How much would such a program cost? Answers 
vary, according to the scope of the program proposed. 





Highest-cost plan now being considered would require 
federal spending of $500 million a year. 


What relation would the program bear to existing 
soil-conservation programs? By requiring farmers to 
plant soil-building crops on set-aside acreage, officials 
hope the plan would go a long way toward meeting long- 
range conservation needs, simultaneously reducing crop 
surpluses. Under most proposals, a special effort would 
be made to set aside over-worked marginal land, in order 
to rebuild its productive capacity. Under others, the 
goals of ‘‘leased acreage’’ would be attained simply by 
boosting present payments to the farmer under the Agri- 
cultural Conservation Program rather than by paying a 
separate rental. (See table, p. 1150.) 


How far in advance would needs for setting aside land 
be computed under proposed land-adjustment plans? 
Under some plans, the formula would be computed on a 
yearly basis; under others, participating farmers would 
set aside a stated portion of their land for a period of 
years 


The Background 
Is the basic concept of ‘leased acreage’’ new? No 
It was an integral part of New Deal policy during the 
1930s. (During this period Milton S, Eisenhower, P resi- 
dent kisenhower’'s brother and adviser on farm matters 
and president of Pennsylvania State University, was di- 
rector of information for the Department of Agriculture. ) 


In which specific laws was this original concept em- 
bodied? Inthe Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933, the 
Bankhead Cotton Control Act of 1934, the Kerr-Smith 
Tobacco Act of 1934, and the Soil Conservation and 
Domestic Allotment Act of 1936, 


\AA PROGRAM 


The principle of land adjustment was first embodied 
in the AAA program in 1933. Some major characteris- 
tics 


® The Secretary of Agriculture offered to rent a por 
tion of the acreage normally used by farmers in producing 
specified crops. 

® Rental payments were made as quickly 4s possible, 
in order to supply farmers with immediate cash income 

® ase acreage for each crop figured out for each 
grower, who agreed not to plant on more than a specified 
percentage of base acreage, 

@® Participation was voiuntary,. 

@® Funds for the program were obtained from a tax 
levied, assessed, and collected on the first domesti 
processing of specified commodities, 


COTTON-TOBACCO LAWS 


Major features of the Bankhead Act which paralleled 
basic principles of the Kerr-Smith Act 


® Tax of 50 percent was levied on all cotton ginned. 
@ Tax-exemption certificates were issued covering the 
entire output of small growers -- producers of up to five 
yA 


Pe) 


acres of tobacco and up to two bales of cotton in | 








House Conservation Bills 


Iwo bills introduced in the House in 1955 pro- 
vided that acreage diverted under existing quota and 
allotment programs should be used solely for con- 
servation purposes. The bills: HR 2370, ANDERSEN 
(R Minn,), and HR 2420, MARSHALL. (R Minn.), 


Under both proposals, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture would enter into voluntary agreements with pro- 
ducers for adoption of specified soil-building prac- 
tices on diverted acreage. Rental or benefit payments 
made for this purpose would be computed by taking 
not less than 25 percent of the average county per- 
acre yield of the commodity subject to acreage allot 
ments, and multiplying by the support price of the 
commodity. 





@® Other growers were given exemption certificates 
covering amounts they were allowed to produce under 
contracts with the Secretary of Agriculture, Exemption 
certificates could not exceed atotal of 10 million bales 

@ In effect, non-cooperating growers were taxed out of 
production, 


SOIL, CONSERVATION ACT 


Major provisions of the Soil Conservation Act and 
Domestic Allotment Act of 1936 (enacted after the Suprem« 
Court declared the AAA program unconstitutional) 


@ Participating farmers were required to submit ad 
justment plans geared to conservation goals, and also 
proof that their plans had been carried out, 

e ( rops were Classified into two categories, ‘‘soil 
(Moat of the former 


depleting’’ and ‘‘soil-conserving 


included crops in surplus; ‘’soil-conserving’’ crops were 
largely those not contributing to surpluses), 

@ farmers were paid for shifting specified portions of 
crops from ‘‘soil-depleting’’ to ‘‘soil-conserving”’ cate 
gories, Additional payments were provided for approved 
soil-building practice 

@ funds for the program were appropriated by Con 
gress from the U, lreasury, instead of being obtained 


through a processing tax, 


Lobby Stands 


Which major farm lobbies are interested inthe land 
adjustment program? Ihe American Farm Bureau 
Federation, traditional backer of a flexible price-support 
program, and the National Farmers Union, long-tirne 


advocate of high, rigid support 


What action are these two groups taking? The Part 
Bureau has urged its members to study a oil-fertility 
bank’’ plan which may be submitted to Congress in 1956 
(See CQ) Weekly Report, p, 224), The Farmers Union | 
plugging a fully-developed plan for a ‘‘conservation 
acreage reserve.’’ Several bills incorporating the latter 
program were introduced during the first session of the 
84th Congress: S 1396, HUMPHREY (D Minn.); HR 2446, 
POLK (D Ohio); HR 3912, METCALF (DMont,.); HR 5942, 
JOHNSON (D Wis.); and HR 6052, KNUTSON (1D) Mins 


Week ending Qjct 





Do the two big farm organizations differ in their 
approach to the problem? Although both agree on the 
basic concept, each criticizes the other's approach, 
Farm Bureau officials claim the Farmers Union would 
use land adjustment as a means of “pumping additional 
federal money into agriculture.’’ Farmers Union spokes- 
men reply that the Farm Bureau would like to see a 
land adjustment plan used as an alternative to price 
supports, 


Does either regard land adjustment as acure-all for 
the farm problem? No. Both see the concept as just 
one more phase in a farm program which also includes 
soil-conservation aid, farm research, programs for ex- 
panding world trade and -- in the case of the Farmers 
Union -- high, rigid price supports, 


Organization Profiles 
AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


NAME -- American Farm Bureau Federation, 

ADDRESS -- Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Il. 
Washington office: 425 13th St. N,W, 

POUNDED -- 1919, 

MEMBERSHIP -- 1,609,461 families in 4% states and 
Puerto Rico, 

PURPOSE -- “To provide a means whereby farmers 
can work together and speak with a united voice on prob- 
lems which affect them either as farmers or as citizens.”’ 

OFPICERS -- President: Charles B, Shuman; sec- 
retary-treasurer and director of the Washington office: 
Roger Fleming. 

LEGISLATIVE 
Shuman, John C, Lynn, Kenneth W, Ingwalson, Joe Betts, 


Matt Triggs, R, Harvey Dastrup, and Charles B, Butler are 


registered under the Federal Regulation of Lobbying Act, 
REPORTED SPENDING -- 1954: $112,408.; first 
quarter, 1955: $26,742.; second quarter, 1955: $29,643. 
PUBLICATIONS -- The Nation's Agriculture, month- 
ly magazine, and the AF BF Newsletter, weekly, 


NATIONAI 


NAME -- Farmers Educational and Cooperative 
Union of America (National Farmers Union), 

ADDRESS -- 1575 Sherman St,, Denver 3, 
Washington office: 1404 New York Ave, N.W, 

FOUNDED -- 1903, 

MEMBERSHIP -- 265,000 families, 

PURPOSE -- ‘*To do in combination what we would 
be unable to do separately,.,.to oppose principles and 
practices of totalitarian dictatorship, whether Commun- 
ist, fascist or any other form,,.to strengthen and enrich 
the farm family.”’ 

OFFICERS -- President: 
to the President and coordinator of legislative service: 
John A, Baker 

LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTATIVES -- James G, 
Patton, John A, Baker, Angus H, MacDonald, Gus PF. 
Geissler, Reuben L., Johnson, Tony Dechant, Glen J. 
Talbott, and Stanley Vogt are registered under the lobby 
law 


FARMERS UNION 


Colo, 


James G. Patton; assistant 


REPORTED SPENDING -- 
quarter, L955 $19,328.62; 
$27, 248,97, 

PUBLICATIONS -- National Union Farmer, monthly 
magazine, and Washington Newsletter, weekly. 


1954: 


second 


$45,762.49; first 
quarter, 1955: 
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REPRESENTATIVES -- Charles B, 


Conservation Payments, 1949-53 


(Estimated Dollar Amounts in Thousands.) 


State 1949 
Ala. 
Ariz. 
Ark. 


1,179 
5,603 
Calif. 4,850 
Colo. 3,738 
Conn. 466 
Del. 384 
Fla. 2,179 
Ga. 7,522 
Idaho 1,583 


Wl. 10,005 
ind. 5,532 
lowa 10,363 
Kan. 7,870 
La. 4,027 
Maine 889 
Md. 1,532 
Mass. 575 


7,075 
7,256 
8,458 
3,602 
6,655 

235 

444 

891 
1,824 
5,611 


7,544 

5,349 

6,779 

8,296 

2,223 

6,294 

84 

3,764 

5,492 

Tenn. 6,897 
Texas 19,339 
Utah 1,175 
VI 1,275 
Va 4,737 
Wash. 2,621 
W.Va. 1,997 
Wis. 7,196 
Wyo 1,459 
Alaska 32 
Hawaii 105 
P_R. 687 
Vii 22 


1950 


$ $7,486 $ 7,525 $ 


1,701 
6,109 
5,505 
4,041 

598 

438 
2,499 
8,934 
1,767 


10,684 
6,692 
11,876 
8,121 
7,795 
4,982 
1,158 
1,685 
706 
6,257 


7,790 
7,956 
11,620 
4,200 
8,002 
269 
578 
990 
2,172 
§ ,262 


7,151 


22,793 
1,531 
1,279 
5,331 
2,838 
2,096 
7,643 
2,263 

34 
191 
1,045 
43 


1951 


7,758 $ 
1,720 
5,916 
5,268 
4,051 
562 
437 
2,469 
9,148 
1,556 


10,388 
6,943 
11,885 
7,063 
7,542 
5,105 
1,176 
1,696 
633 
6,064 


6,820 
7,921 
11,081 
3,871 
7,405 
266 
558 
929 
2,085 
6,320 


8,291 
5,777 
6,993 
8,908 
2,469 
6,504 

97 
3,920 
4,358 
7,103 


22,906 
1,346 
1,309 
5,412 
2,835 
2,149 
7,476 
1,926 

29 
203 
959 

14 


1952 


6,487 $ 
1,437 
4,974 
4,794 
3,372 
510 
359 
2,202 
7,211 
1,566 


9,139 
6,068 
10,177 
6,457 
6,768 
4,304 
916 
1,407 
532 
5,349 


6,503 
7,579 
9,777 
3,468 
6,593 

255 

495 

798 
1,750 
5,251 


7,077 
4,985 
6,111 
7,732 
2,161 
5,736 

81 
3,243 
4,582 
6,046 


19,638 
1,278 
1,138 
4,661 
2,492 
1,887 
6,497 
1,958 

27 
184 
899 

10 


1953 


4,189 
1,327 
4,571 
4,579 
3,310 

434 

349 
2,155 
6,047 
1,718 


7,836 
5,893 
9,106 
5,787 
6,868 
2,603 

927 
1,289 

521 
4,544 


6,592 
3,703 
7,823 
3,240 
6,072 

275 

449 

744 
1,752 
4,262 


5,584 
4,834 
5,591 
5,681 
2,092 
5,209 

76 
3,153 
5,120 
5,787 


13,811 
1,296 
1,185 
4,505 
2,464 
1,348 
5,550 
1,650 

28 
147 
902 

8 


Totals $223,573 $251,592 $245,623 $214,918 $184,986 
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PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES 


Adlai E, Stevenson, 1952 Democratic Presidential 
nominee, Oct. 14 said he ‘‘would accept’’ if offered the 
1956 Democratic nomination. ‘! have not made up my 
mind as to my intentions, but | will make them known in 
November. It is unlikely that | will be drafted again,"’ 
he said, 


In California a group of leading Democrats including 
Attorney General Edmund G, (Pat) Brown, Oct, 13 urged 
Stevenson to become a candidate and enter the 1956 
California primary. They said he has state-wide support, 
Stevenson said he was ‘‘deeply grateful’’ for their support. 
At the Southern Governors Conference Oct, 18 Govs., 
Luther H,. Hodges (D N,.C.), Lawrence Wetherby (D Ky.) 
and Frank G, Clement (D Tenn.) said they were backing 
Stevenson, Gov. Allan Shivers (D Texas) said he opposed 
both Stevenson and Gov. Averell Harriman (D N.Y.) 


Carmine DeSapio, Tammany Hall 
said he had found a ‘‘suprisingly’’ large amount of 
. sentiment in California for Harriman 
Sen. Allen J, Ellender, Sr. (D La.) Oct. 10 said he hoped 
Harriman would not get the Democratic Presidential 
nomination because he was the type of main who ‘‘would 
be willing to give away the Indian chief on the top of the 
dome of the Capitol.’’ Ellender said he favored Sen, 
Robert S, Kerr (D Okla.) for the nomination. Kerr had 
said he was not a candidate. (See CQ Weekly Report, 
p. 1120.) 


leader, Oct, 15 


‘grass roots”’ 





KEFAUVER IN PRIMARIES 

Sen, Estes Kefauver (D Tenn.) Oct. 17 said he did 
“‘not know at this time’’ whether he would be a candidate 
for the 1956 Democratic Presidential nomination, but 
would not deter his supporters from entering his nam 
in state Presidential primaries, ‘‘It’s a good thing for 
candidates to present themselves to the voters,’’ he added, 
Kefauver said he would make his final decision well ahead 
of the first primary, New Hampshire March 13, 

Don Gosney, Chairman of the Columbiana County 
committee, Oct, 18 said after talking 
with Kefauver, that he would enter a full slate of Kefauver 
delegates in the Ohio primary in May. Kefauver said 
he had been handicapped by lack of funds in 1952, when 
he started his campaign with only $200,000, 
“‘understanding”’ 


(Ohio) Democratic 


’ 
He had no 
with Gov. Clement about the Tennessee 
delegation to the 1956 convention, Kefauver said, Clement 
ad been mentioned as a Vice Presidential candidate 
possibility Kefauver said he was not interested in 
running for Vice President 


GOP MANEUVERS 
Thomas J, Curran, New York County Republican 
leader, Oct. 13 said New York's 96-vote delegation to 
the 1956 Republican national convention will be 


Thomas kk, Dewey (R N.Y 


“*solid’’ 


for ex-Gov .) if Dewey wanted 


Political Notes 


a ‘favorite son’’ designation, Curran said he had no in- 
formation about Dewey's plans, Dewey, who had said he 
was through with politics, was practicing law in New York 

Harold bk, ‘*| do not consider 
myself a candidate’’ forthe GOP Presidential nomination, 
added that he had not giventhe go-ahead to anyone to pro- 
mote his candidacy, He had said previously he would run 
if the President wanted him to, (See CQ) Weekly Report, 
p. 1133), 


Stassen Oct. 16 said: 


Gov 
had said 


Goodwin J, Knight (R Calif.) Oct. 13 denied he 

Vice President Richard M, 
William F, Knowland (R Calif.) could not win the Presi 
dency, added that Knowland had 
in California and the country and is a highly respected 
Republican leader,"’ Although there were 
between him and Nixon backers in the state, 
17 said: “It is all right with me if he 
inated,’’ Ihe Los Angeles County Republican Central 
Committee Oct. 13 rejected a proposal to censure its 
chairman, V, John Krehbiel, for criticizing Knight for his 
plans to run 4s the ‘favorite 


Nixon and Sen 
“a tremendous following 


difference: 
Knight Oct 


(Nixon) is nom 


state's son’’ in 1956 


Knowland Oct. 13 said he believed no one man should 


be designated as ‘‘an heir apparent’ if Mr. Lisenhower 


does not seek re-election in 1956 ‘The nation will be 
better served by a wide-open Republican primary,’” he 
stated, But Gov, Theodore R, McKeldin (R Md.) Oct, 1 
said he hoped that if the President was not a candidate he 
would recommend to party leaders his choice forthe GOI 
Presidential nomination in 1956 | don’t like the idea of 
a Republican fight in a wide " McKeldin 


commented 


open convention 





POLITICAL BRIEFS 


Gov, t.uther H, Hodges (1) N.C.) and Gov, Marvin 
Griffin (I) Ga.) Oct, 18 said at the 

they would favor formation of 
speak for the South at the 1956 Democratic 


“'T think we 


Southern Governor 
(Conference irewional Coa 
lition to 
national convention, hould goto the conven 

group,’’ Hodges stated, Govs, lawrence 
Wetherby (DD Ky.) and l.eRoy Collins (D Fla.) opposed a 
Southern coalition, 


said Wetherby. 


tion as a 


lam for a wide-open conve ntion,”’ 


At 4 meeting of Midwestern Republican governors in 
Des Moines Oct, 
mended 


l4, Gov. leo Hoegh (KR lowa) recom 
vovernment purchase of livestock and food for 
emergency stockpiling 48 a means 
farm prices 

Hutz told the 
feasible because its 


couple of days’ 


of bolstering falling 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture lLarl 
group that tlo« gh’ ugyestion Was not 
would 
at the hog market, Gov 
Fred Hall (K Kan.) indicated 
at 90 to LOO percent of 


purchase mount to only a 
current receipt 
Joe Foss (BR S.D,) and Gov. 
they favored rigid price support: 
parity but Gov, 
support the 


George N, Craig (RF Ind aid he would 


Administration farm program 


Week ending Oct 








FEDERAL BUDGET 


Secretary of Defense Charles LE, Wilson Oct, 17, 
after conferring with President Lisenhower, said the 
Defense Department budget for fiscal 1957 ‘‘might be up 
a bit’’ from the $34.5 million in fiscal 1956 because of 
armed services pay raises and a rise inthe cost of steel 
and other armament materials, He said Mr. Kisenhower 
seemed to agree that the armed forces should be sta- 
bilized at 2,450,000 men, Wilson Oct, 18 said he hoped to 
reduce Civilian workers in the Department by 68,000 or 
6 percent, by June 30, 1956, in order to aid in reducing 
military spending by $500 million. (See CQ Weekly 
Report, p. 544,) 


Chairman Carl Vinson (D Ga.) of the House Armed 
S-rvices Committee Oct, 19 said he was ‘‘not satisfied... 
that an overwhelming desire to balance the federal budget 
has not too severely pruned the militarydollar.’’ Vinson 
said he hoped ‘‘political shenanigans’’ would not lead to 
tax Cuts at the expense of an adequate national defense 
program, 


Secretary of Treasury George M, Humphrey Oct, 15 
said he was ‘‘very hopeful’’ of a balanced budget by June 
30, 1956 which would ‘‘permit a tax cut in the next fiscal 
year,’’ He said there was ‘‘no controversy’’ between 
himself and Wilson over armed forces expenditures, that 
his hopes of a balanced budget rested on higher revenue 
for the Treasury Department resulting from prosperity 
and government savings. 


Rep, John Taber (R N.Y.) Oct, 12 said an income 
tax cut might be possible ‘‘iftax receipts continue at their 
present high level,’’ 


BIG FOUR CONFERENCE 


Secretary of State John Foster Dulles Oct, 19, on the 
eve of his departure for the Big Four Foreign Ministers 
conference, said he and President Eisenhower shared ‘‘a 
measured hope’’ for concrete results from the Oct, 27 
meeting. Dulles said he did not expect ‘‘spectacular 
results’’ at the Geneva meeting, but did believe ‘‘we wiil 
make some concrete progress’’ toward unifying Germany 
and increased contacts between East and West. 


Dulles Oct, 18 said he planned to discuss with Soviet 
loreign Minister V.M, Molotov the West’s objections to 
Communist shipments of weapons to Arab countries. He 
also said Communist China raised the question of a high- 
level meeting with the United States to discuss outstand- 
ing Far Kast problems, Dulles said he opposed such a 
meeting until the current ambassadorial-level talks at 
Geneva were completed, (See CQ) Weekly Report, p. 989.) 


Sen, Walter I, George (D Ga.) Oct, 19 said the U.S, 
should require a pledge by Red China against the use of 
force in Asia before agreeing to discuss major far east- 
ern problems with the Communists. George previously 
had put no specific conditions on his July 24 suggestion 
for an early meeting between Dulles and Foreign Minister 
Chou kn-lai, 


Around the Capitol 





EXECUTIVE BRIEFS 


ANDREWS RESIGNATION 


Internal Revenue Commissioner T, Coleman Andrews 
Oct. 15 announced his resignation, effective Oct. 31, to 
become board chairman of American Fidelity and Cas- 
ualty Co, President Eisenhower accepted the resignation 
‘‘with extreme reluctance,’’ praised Andrews’ ‘‘outstand- 
ing’’ work in reorganizing the Revenue Service and im- 
proving its ‘‘over-all efficiency and relations with the 
public,”’ Andrews, an Eisenhower Democrat from 


Virginia, was named to the post Jan, 13, 1953. 


CONVICTION UPHELD 


The U.S, Court of Appeals Oct. 13 upheld the con- 
viction and prison sentences given four Puerto Ricans for 
shooting up the House of Representatives March 1, 1954. 
Five lawmakers were wounded, all recovered. (See CQ 
Almanac, Vol. X, 1954, p. 370.) 





| CONGRESSIONAL BRIEFS 


FOREIGN AID 


Sen. Allen J, Ellender, Sr. (D La.) Oct, 15 said there 
was no longer need for the United States to help support 
the armies of other countries belonging toNATO, ‘They 
are better off today than we are,”’ he said ‘‘and they ought 
to be helping us with defense plans in Asia.’’ (See CQ 
Weekly Report, p. 141.) 

Rep. B, Carroll Reece (R Tenn.) Oct. 17 said he saw 
‘‘no reason why free nations should not assume their full 
(financial) responsibility.’"’ He said U,S, funds spent 
abroad should be ‘‘earmarked for specific projects, and 
given only to,,.countries which show a firm disposition to 
cooperate in a program to prevent Communist ag- 


gression.’ 


HIGHWAYS 

Sen, Albert Gore (D Tenn.) Oct, 15 said it was ‘‘a 
political necessity’’ for the Democrats, as the controlling 
party in Congress, to enact legislation for avast program 
of highway improvement. He said ne thought financing 
of the program should be taken up in separate legisla- 
since a new tax bill would involve funds derived 
highway use. (See CQ Weekly Report, p. 61 2ff.) 


tion, 
from 


GOVERNMENT SECRECY 


Rep. Dante B, Fascell (D Fla.) of the House Govern- 
ment Operations Special Subcommittee investigating sup- 
pression of government information Oct, 14 said a‘‘trend”’ 
toward government secrecy ‘‘has to be stopped,”’ The 
problem ‘‘exists without regard to party politics,”’ he 
added. (See CQ Weekly Report, p. 1135.) 
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In This Section... 


@ ‘‘Eavesdropping’’ Transcript Sent to House 
@ House Unit Continues Power Policy Study 
@ Automation Impact Survey Begun 





Action 
JURY ‘EAVESDROPPING’ 


COMMITTEE -- Senate Judiciary Internal Security 
Special Subcommittee. 

ACTION -- Subcommittee Chairman James O, East- 
land (DD Miss.) Oct, 14 ordered the transcript of the hear- 
ings on jury ‘eavesdropping’ sent to the House Judiciary 
Committee. House Committee Chairman EL manyel Celler 
(DD N.Y.) Oct, 18 declined to say if he thought impeach- 
ment proceedings would be in order against the federal 
judges who authorized the jury-tapping. (See CQ Weekly 
Report, pp. 1136ff.) 


BUTTER TRANSACTION 


COMMITTEE -- House Government Operations In- 
tergovernmental Relations Subcommittee. 

ACTION -- Oct, 15 said the government paid $279,949 
to butter dealers in price support transactions on butter 
w iich never left dealer warehouses, Subcommittee Chair- 
man LH, Fountain (DN,C,) wrote Secretary of Agriculture 
Ezra Taft Benson that Comptroller General Joseph Camp- 
bell’s finding in the case of ‘‘unauthorized’’ government 
cheese contracts did not specifically mention butter, but 
that he (Fountain) regarded it as covering all similar 
payments, (See CQ Weekly Report, p. 1002.) 


Hearings 
PUBLIC POWER POLICIES 


COMMITTEE -- House Government Operations Pub- 
lic Works and Resources Subcommittee. 

CONTINUED HEARINGS -- On federal power poli- 
cies. (See CQ Weekly Report, pp. 1137ff.) 

TESTIMONY -- Oct. 18 -- Harold T, Nelson, Idaho 
regional Reclamation Bureau director, said the Bureau 
was doing everything possible to ease a power shortage 
in Idaho, He said a shortage would not exist if Congress 
had approved appropriation requests in 1952 for Pali- 
sades Dam and power facilities at American Falls 
reservoir 

Subcommittee Chairman Earl Chudoff (1) Pa.) said 
the Idaho power shortage was ‘‘serious’’ and the Recla- 
mation Bureau apparently favored selling power to pri- 
vate utilities instead of public preference consumers, 

William A, Pearl, Bonneville Power administrator, 
said changes were being made in northwest federal 
power contracts so preference customers ‘‘can't grab 
all the power’’ during expected power shortages, 


Committee Roundup 


Gerald D, Morgan, Presidential counsel, wired Chu 
doff rejecting his request for details on White House con- 
ferences about disposal of power from Clark Hill Dam 
in Georgia, Morgan said compliance with the request 
‘would violate policy and practice governing the relation- 
ship’’ between the executive and legislative branches of 
government, 

The Subcommittee voted against calling Harllee 
Branch, Jr., of the Georgia Power Co, to appear, Ina 
statement, Branch said he was ‘‘shocked"’ at the Subcom- 
mittee’s ‘‘decision to deny me and my company the oppor 
tunity to testify regarding false charges...made against 
us...(during),..the alleged ‘hearings’ regarding the dis- 
tribution of power from the Clark Hill project,’ 

Oct. 19 -- Pearl said that preference Customers 
were getting advantages provided by law in sale of federal 
power in the Pacific northwest, He saidthe Idaho Power 
Co, would build a transmission line and buy surplus power 
from the Bonneville Power Administration system. He 
said BPA twice had asked Congress to appropriate money 
for a federal transmission line. 

Chudoff said Interior Department officials interpret- 
ed power laws ‘‘ just as they please’’ and promoted “‘illegal 
schemes”’ at the expense of preference Customers 


AUTOMATION 


COMMITTEE -- Joint Economik 
Stabilization Subcommittee, 

BEGAN HEARINGS -- On the effects of automation 
on the American economy. (See CQ) Weekly Report, 
pp. 247, 276.) 

TESTIMONY -- Oct, 14 -- DJ, Davis of the bord 
Motor Co, said his firm regarded automation as “' just 
another evolutionary phase of our advancing production 
technology.’’ He said it should ‘‘cause no more than a 
gradual shift of employment,”’ 

Dr. Walter S, Buckingham, Jr. of Georgia Institut 
of Technology said the nation need not fear long-term 
mass unemployment from automation, but must be care 
ful to avoid temporary dislocations. He said it would 


Report Lconomik 


take ‘‘a high degree of public responsibility from the 
leaders of industry, labor, and government if the mistakes 
of the first industrial revolution are to be avoided 

John Diebold, New York management 
said the cost of widespread automation in industry might 
be so great that machines would have to be kept going at 
a steady pace in order to pay for themselves, 

Oct, 15 -- Census Director Robert W, Burgess said 
automation would boost the number of jobs inthe long run 
despite possible temporary job dislocating. ‘‘Vurther 
more, in my judgment, the new jobs will be less arduous, 


onsultant, 


more satisfying to the individual, and better paying,’’ he 
said 

Oct, 17 -- President Walter Reuther of the CIO said 
automation could bring ‘‘a four-day work week, longer 
vacation periods, opportunities for early retirement, a 
well as a vast increase in our material standards of 
living,’’ But careful social planning and proper control 
would be needed if the changeover was to be made ‘‘with- 
out first having to pay aheavy price in unemployment and 


Week ending Oct, 21, 19 











COMMITTEE CALENDAR 


SENATE COMMITTEES 

Oct 24 Public Works Special Water Resources and 

Power Subcommittee -- New England flood 
control and water problems, at Springfield, 
Mass. Continues at Springfield Oct, 25; 
at Detroit, Nov. 9, 10, 

24 Interstate and Foreign Commerce Merchant 
Marine Training Subcommittee -- Merchant 
Marine training and education, at Massa- 
chusetts Maritime Academy. Continues 
at Fort Schuyler, N.Y,, Oct, 26; Kings Point, 
N.Y,, Oct, 27, 28; Washington, D,C,, Oct, 31. 

24 Senate Agriculture and Forestry -- Federal 
farm programs at St. Paul, Minn. Con- 
tinues at Worthington, Minn., Oct, 25; Des 
Moines, lowa, Oct, 26; Brookings, $,D,, Oct. 
27; Minot, N,D., Oct, 28; Pendleton, Ore., 
Oct. 31; Fresno, Calif., Nov. 2; Albuquerque, 
N.M,, Nov. 4; Hutchinson, Kan,, Nov. 7; 
Fort Worth, Texas, Nov. 8, 9; Alexandria, 
l.a., Nov, 10; Macon, Ga,, Nov, 12; Colum- 
bia, S5.C,, Nov. 14; Raleigh, N.C,, Nov. 15; 
Montpelier, Vt., Nov, 18; Utica, N.Y., Nov. 
19; Chicago, Ill., Nov. 21. 

Judiciary Narcotics Subcommittee -- Nar- 
cotics traffic, at los Angeles. Continues 
at |.os Angeles, Oct, 26, 27; San Francisco, 
Oct, 28, 29, 

Small Business Retailing, Distribution, and 
Pair Trade Practices Subcommittee -- 
Gasoline price wars, at Richmond, Va, 
Continues at Abingdon, Va., Nov. 4. 

District of Columbia Judiciary Subcommittee 
-- Potomac Electric Power Co, proposal 
to erect steam generator plant on the Po- 
tomac River in Loudon County, Va, 

Judiciary Constitutional Rights Subcommittee 
-- Right of assembly. Continues through 
Dec, 9, 

Agriculture and Forestry Farmer Committee 
Subcommittee -- Alleged political manipu- 
lation of the farmers’ committee program, 
at St. Louis, Continues Nov, 15. 

Interior and Insular Affairs Minerals, Ma- 
terials, and Fuels Subcommittee -- Govern- 
ment timber sale policies at Redding, Calif, 








human suffering,’’ he cautioned, In order to cushion the 
changeover, he suggested a gradual shortening of the work 
week and a rapid increase in consumer buying power. 

He also proposed earlier retirement, improved social 
welfare services, loans and other aids tosmall business, 
retraining of workers, aid to communities who might be 
affected, and pricing policies to help consumers enjoy in- 
creased production, As ameans of increasing purchasing 
power, Reuther suggested lower taxes for middle and low 
income groups and a minimum wage of $1.25 an hour. 

Oct, 18 -- Don G, Mitchell, chairman and president 
of Sylvania Electric Products, Inc,, said he had no fears 
automation would result in fewer jobs, but was ‘‘con- 
cerned about the strong probability of a labor shortage in 
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Continues at Klamath Falls, Ore., Nov. 15; 
Medford, Ore., Nov. 16; Roseburg, Ore., 
Nov. 17; Eugene, Ore., Nov. 18; Portland, 
Ore., Nov. 21; Quinault Indian Reservation, 
Wash., Nov. 22; Stevenson, Wash., Nov. 23; 
Colville Indian Reservation, Wash., Nov. 25; 
Seattle, Wash., Nov. 28. 

Judiciary Immigration and Naturalization 
Subcommittee -- McCarran-Walter Act 
changes, 

Labor and Public Welfare Labor Subcom- 
mittee -- Union welfare funds. 

Public Works -- Consider authorizing power 
development of the Niagara River. 

Interstate and Foreign Commerce -- Radio 
and television industry. 


HOUSE COMMITTEES 





Government Operations Military Operations 
Subcommittee -- Navy purchase of under- 
powered jet fighter planes. 

Judiciary Antitrust and Monopoly Subcom- 
mittee -- Government advisory groups. 

Small Business -- Anti-price discrimination 
law administration, Continues through Nov. 
4. Resumes Novy, 14. 

Government Operations Special Subcommittee 
-- Suppression of government information, 
Continues through Nov, 11. 


JOINT COMMITTEES 


Economic Report Economic Stabilization Sub- 
committee -- Automation, Continues 
through Oct, 28, 

Economic Report Economic Statistics Sub- 
committee -- Unemployment, Continues 
Nov. 8. 

Economic Report Foreign Economic Policy 
Subcommittee -- Foreign economic policy. 
Continues through Nov, 17, 

Economic Report Low-Income Families Sub- 
committee -- low-income families, Con- 
tinues through Nov. 23. 

Economic Report Tax Policy Subcommittee -- 
Tax policy. Continues through Dec, 16, 

ull 





the years ahead unless the rate of mechanization is in- 
creased,’’ He conceded there would be ‘‘some short- 
term dislocation (of workers) which cannot be ignored.,..."’ 
Generally supporting Mitchell’s view was Robert C, Tait, 
president of Stromberg-Carlson Co, 

Howard Coughlin, president of the Office Employees 
International Union (AFL.) said the union was unafraid of 
‘the long-range effects of automation, but we are con- 
cerned with its immediate effects.’’| Current union 
agreements, he said, provide for retraining programs to 
be part of the policy of a company procuring equipment 
which could be used to displace workers, Similar testi- 
mony came from Otto Pragen of the International Chemi- 
cal Workers Union (AFL), 








Capitol Quotes 





COLONIALISM -- ‘‘ The struggle against all forms of 
colonialism continues and the small nations under- 
standably regard this as a sort of rallying cry. One 
of our tasks is to fit the principle of self-determina- 
tion to which we have always adhered into acomplex 
world situation in a way that does nc violence to the 
(United Nations) Charter and yet advances the in- 
terests of people struggling toward nationhood,’”’ -- 
Rep. Brooks Hays (D Ark.) Oct. 15 newsletter. 

‘*In Libya the United States is doing anice job of 
trying to helpthese people to help themselves in place 
of acting as the paternalistic dictator, which has 
happened in some other countries, One of the greatest 
first movements in a new country must be the es- 
tablishment of law and order.,.. | talked far into the 
night about legal problems of this new country, and | 
am satisfied that Hoosier common sense is being 
written into the law of this young but important 
nation,”’ -- Rep. William G, Bray (R Ind.) Oct, 20 
newsletter. 

‘‘We must meaningly reaffirm the traditional 
American position,..that we recognize and support 
the principles of self-determination of nations. We 
must come to realize that it is in the best interests 
of the United States not to have satellites, but to have 
healthy, viable, stable friends inthe world -- govern- 
ments with roots among their people, sound econ- 
omies at work erasing the dreadful heritage of 
poverty which many of these governments have in- 
herited from colonial days. We must do more than 
we have done yet to recognize and applaud the work 
of these newly free nations in support of the principle 
of responsible self-government throughout the 
world.’’ -- Sen. Hubert H, Humphrey (D Minn.) Oct, 
16 speech, 








OVER-GOVERNMENT -- ‘‘Sound legislation and leg- 
islative decisions are not based alone on actions 
which please the momentary popular demand of a 
majority, or which provide temporary benefit either 
to the citizens or the office-holder. It is.,.because 
this is true that the: Founding Fathers ofthe Republic 
wrote a Constitution and wrote in it a system of 
checks and balances, The safeguards of freedom may 
not guarantee Utopia. But there can be no Utopia -- 
and no real progress toward improvement -- without 
the safeguards of freedom and vigilance against too 
big, too powerful, too centralized, and over-eager 
government,’’ -- Rep. August E, Johansen (R Mich.) 
Oct. 19 release. 
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PRESIDENT'S ATTACK -- **...the heart attack suf- 
fered by the President was no more severe than 
usual in thrombosis cases,... Thousands of people 
have had the same trouble and recovered, and it 
seems a sound conclusion to come to that,, the Presi- 
dent,..will live for many years and will probably die 
of some other cause. The Administration leaders 
were in worse condition than the President, They 
were trying tofind some authority in the Constitution 
that would authorize the transfer of the President's 
powers to someone else to act in his place. Unless 
the illness of a President concerns his mental 
powers...the President, like Members of Congress, 
can be sick without losing his office. | know of Mem- 
bers who have been in hospitals for years and still 
remained in Congress,...when it was announced,,. 
that the Constitution was being examined to see if 
the President's powers could be transferred, it looked 
a little cold-blooded and, if carried out, would be 
notice to any President that he had better not get 
sick,... all the talk about the transfer of his powers 
was entirely out of order, Can't the President be 
sick without recovering to find that the law had de- 
clared a third strike on him?"’ -- Rep, Usher L, 
Burdick (R N.D,) Oct, 20 newsletter, 7 - 


‘President Eisenhower,..has a right to be proud 
of the men he selected to fill the top posts in the 
Administration, Had the leaders of the Administra- 
tion been menoflessercaliber, the weeks since the 
President's heart attack might have been filled with 
chaos compounded by destructive political rivalry 
and uncertainty about the course to be followed in 
conducting the work of the government, It is, in- 
deed, a tribute to the good judgment ofthe President 
as well as to Vice President Nixon andthe members 
of the White House staff and the Cabinet that such 
confusion does not exist in Washington. In a spirit 
of calm and quiet efficiency the Eisenhower ‘‘team"’ 
is carrying forward the work of government and the 
President’s program in a sound and constructive 
manner,,., the American people,..can be thankful 
that men having the complete confidence of the 
President and returning that confidence with de- 
voted loyalty to his principles are in charge during 
their ‘chief's’ temporary absence, That knowledge, 
I am sure, will enable the President to rest as- 
sured that all goes well in the Capital,,..’’ -- 
Sen, Frederick G, Payne (R Maine) Oct, 18 news- 
letter. 





Big Four Secretary of State John Foster Dulles, after a conference with 

steadily-recuperating President Eisenhower, said he and the 
President shared ‘‘a measured hope’’ for solid achievement at next week’s con- 
ference of Big Four foreign ministers. On the eve of his departure for Geneva, 
Dulles said he believed ‘‘concrete progress’’ would be made toward achieving 
goals discussed by the heads of states at their Geneva meeting last July 18. 
Unifying Germany and increased contacts between East and West were listed by 


Dulles as major goals to be attained. 


Thinking Machines 


A joint Congressional subcommittee began a study of 
the effects of automation on the American economy, 
heard industry and labor witnesses agree no untoward 
dislocation of workers would result if the shift to 
‘thinking machines’’ was carefully planned, A Ford 
Motor Co. executive described automation as ‘‘just 
another evolutionary phase of our advancing tech- 
nology.’’ A university professor saw ‘‘a high de- 
gree of responsibility’’ needed on the part of in- 
dustry, labor and the government ‘‘if the mistakes of 
the first industrial revolution are to be avoided.”’ 
The head of the CIO predicted ‘‘a four-day work week, 
longer vacation periods, opportunities for early re- 
tirement as well as a vast increase in our material 
standards of living’’ if careful social planning and 
proper controls are in effect to cushion the advent 
of the new age. Two other union leaders said their 
agreements with industry provide for retraining pro- 
grams in the event automation becomes widespread. 


Dangling Coonskin 


Sen, Estes Kefauver (D Tenn.), just back froma tour 
through Europe and Asia, dangled his coonskin over 
the Presidential ring, but didn’t quite let it go. The 
man who led the 1952 Democratic hopefuls onthe first 
three ballots at the party convention said he did ‘‘not 
know at this time’’ whether he wouldtry for the 1956 
party designation. His final decision would come, he 
said, well ahead of the March 13 New Hampshire 
primary which launched his 1952 campaign. There 
would be no deterrent on his supporters who wanted 
to enter his name in primaries, Kefauver said, be- 
cause “‘it’s a good thing for candidates to present 
themselves to the voters.’’ His biggest problem at 
the moment, he continued, were funds for a campaign. 


Stories here are summaries of the week's events. For Weekly 


Report pages with more details, check Contents on the cover. 








Mystery Solved 


Reports of the death of the Kestnbaum re- 
port appear to be -- in the words of Mark Twain 
-- grossly exaggerated, When it was released in 
June, silence greeted the 31l-page document 
prepared by the 25-member Commission on In- 
tergovernmental Relations. The Kestnbaum 
group didn’t even have a press agent to pub- 
licize its findings on cooperation and conflict 
among federal, state, and local governments. 
But for all its failure to stimulate public discus- 
sion, the report caught the eye of the White House. 








Out of the Past 


Agricultural planners are dressing up anold formula 
for bolstering farm income and cutting crop sur- 
pluses, If the land-rental plan jells, it will be spot- 
lighted in 1956 Congressional debate. The federal 
government would rent crop land fromfarmers, The 
goals: Cut back surplus-producing areas, balance 
supply and demand, boost farmers’ income. Lobby- 
ists and government officials are debating the pro- 
posal’s merits. Known by a variety of names rang- 
ing from “‘leased acreage”’ to ‘‘conservation-acreage 
reserve,’’ the plan is designed to plug a loophole in 
the Administration's farm program while soothing the 
political headache of falling farm prices. 


Judicial Jam 


The American right to speedy justice is being in- 
infringed bya log jam in federal courts, Criminal 
cases are disposed of with reasonable dispatch, but 
civil suits often languish for years. Congress has 
been studying proposals to help the courts catch up 
with their work, Action may be forthcoming in 1956. 
Complexities of modern America continue to swell the 
flow of litigation. The number of civil cases has in- 
creased by 134 percent in the past 15 years. 
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